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TO THE 


PEOPLE or ENGLAND. 


| FaBRUARY 16, 1789. | 


\HE mental alienation of a Sovereign, 
is a caſe that has ſeldom occurred in 


the hiſtory of the world. Providence, that 
has undoubtedly led nations as well as indi- 


viduals to the obedience of wiſdom through | 


the ſchool of affliction, has not often ſeen 
fit to diſtreſs a people with ſo ſignal cala- 


mity. You cannot therefore be ſufficiently 


enli nlightened 1 the examples of former 
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ages; you muſt recur to the principles 
upon which all governments are founded. 
In this recourſe, and in the right applica- 
tion of theſe principles, it is only by attend- 


ing to the united efforts of many under- 


ſtandings that you can be preſerved from 
miſtake and! in 5 46.4 | 

5 am myſelf unbiaſſed fad . 
The faculties 1 poſſeſs have been devoted 


to your ſervice. The vigils of a life, now 
arrived at its meridian, have been ſpent in 


the inveſtigation of political truth; and ĩt 
has been my ardent deſire to Ll the re- 
ſult of my enquiries to the ſervice of my 
country. I am unconnected with party. 
In what I have to offer I may myſelf be 
deceived; but you may reſt aſſured I will 


not willingly deceive you in the. ſmalleſt 


630 
Do not miſtake the object of theſe pro- 
1 Do not imagine I deſire to be 
credited upon my bare word. The direct 
contrary is my intention. By advancing 
my claim with no common firmneſs, I am 
anxious to rouſe your vigilance. I would 
have you. carefully watch every ſtep of my 
argument. I have no doubt, that the 
_ farther Tam heard, the more clearly will it 
appear to every man of diſcernment, that I 
am too darin g for party, and too honeſt for 
faction. 


| 1 i ide integrity, open, unqueſtionable z 
integrity, that can ſhelter me amidſt the 
extreme delicacies of the ſubject I have to 
treat; but that ſhield is broad enough for 
my protection. Miniſters have been known, 
in the ſunſhine of their power, who have 
allowed perſonal feeling to get the better f f 
N _ utility who have trenched upon te 
colt 7% + Ba. __ 
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Aerey of che preſs, for the poor gratifica- 

tion of perſonal revenge. But the man is 

* to be found, who would make an ex- 

ample of another, becauſe he was the friend 

of his country and hold him up to public 

vengeance, becauſe he was bold enough to 
inculcate ſalutary truth. This kind of per- 
ſecution J do not court; but certain it is, 
from this kind of 0 1 en | 

not? ___ * 


But, 8 to the dhinkts of power an 
the frowns of greatneſs I am invulnerable, 
there is a view of my ſubject in which I feel 
-the extremeſt ſenſibility. T obſerve my coun- 
trymen univerſally impreſſed with a ſen- 
"ſation of joy. I hear you enclaim The 
* ſovereign is recovered: wo ſhall no longer 
<< afford a melancholy ſpectacle in the eyes 
of Europe: we are no longer reduced to 

nne after the 3 of the conſtitu- 


wy „ tion 
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« tion amidſt the muſty rolls of three cen- 
| 1 turies back, and of a period of civil con- 
 « fuſion; we are returning to the mild 
and well-poiſed direction of affairs, un- 
«« der which we have ſo long flouriſhed.” 
When I obſerve this general alacrity of 


mind, can I refrain from obſerving ?— 
« Alas! who then am T, that I ſhould 
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oppoſe the ſentiments of an united na- 
« tion ; that, when every Bont 4 is expanded 
« with gratitude and pleaſure, I ſhould 
ce come forward with a melancholy coun- 
e tenance, and an ill-boding voice, to in- 
form you that this joy is deceitful; and 4 
* that the circumſtances which occaſion it 
* may be attended with the moſt fatal 
* effects?” I feel ſomething within me, 
that tells me I was not formed to mar the 
general Joy, and to interrupt the moſt amia- 
ble and delightful ebullitions of the ſoul, 
by an We and miſanthropic ſeverity. 
B 3 . 
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Baut there is a conſideration, my country- 


men, that at once puts to flight the idea of 
an indulgent forbearance. It is, that in- 


dulgence now may be pregnant with ruin 


hereafter ; that it were better that a mo- 


mentary effuſion 5 an in temperance of the 
ſoul which prevents you from diſcerning 


the irradiations of reaſon, ſhould be ſuſ- 


pended, than that you ſhould plunge blind- 
fold from a precipice; the very recollection 


of which makes me ſhudder. 


In reviewing the ſituation of my coun- 


try, one of the firſt things that occurred to 
me was what J have already ſtated that 
there are few ſimilar inſtances upon record 


in the hiſtory of the world. J am ſorry I 
muſt now add, that thoſe inſtances have 


been unfortunate. To call them to your 


recollection may, by intereſted men, be 
thought inyidious ; ; to reaſonable men it 
| cannot 


Gal 
cannot fail to appear ſalutary. Fortunately 


; for us, J am at liberty to paſs over with | 


perfect ſecurity ſuch monſters as Caligula 


and others; men indeed who ſuffered an, 


alienation of mind, but whoſe alienation 
appears to have ſprung from the ferocious 
barbarity of their natures, as it led them to 
the commiſſion of ſill more atrocious bar- 


barities. In the character of our preſent 


ſovereign, we have a perfect ſecurity againſt 
the revival of ſcenes, the moſt infamous 


that ever ſtained the annals of mankind. . 


He, who never authorized one act of deli- 
berate torture, would not, if he could, in 


any ſtate of mind, be the perpetrator of ſuch 


nefarious wickedneſs. 


Two 3 occur in modern hiſtory 


28 favourable, if we conſider them under 


the head of perſonal character, as could 


palſy be wiſhed. Charles the Sixth of 
1 B 4 FPlrance, 
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France, and Henry the Sixth of England, 

appear to have been both of theth bf diſpo- 
ſitions mild, amiable, and benevolent. They 
ſought the happineſs of the people, though 
they found their deſtruction ! The reign 
of each is beſide ſufficiently long, to enable 
us to form a perfectly competent judgment 
of the conſequences their ſituation and go- 
vernment were likely to produce. | 


The reign K Charles che Sixth Extehded 
from the year 1380 to the FO 1422, 
through a period of ſomethin 1g more than 
forty-two years. He ſucceeded Charles 
the Wile, a prin ce, who whatever defects 
we may impute to him, governed his coun- 
try with a ſteady hand and uniform mea- 
ſures, and reduced the kingdom to a ſtate 
of tranquility and regular obedience, very 
uncommon in thoſe barbarous ages. The 
youn 8 monarch, who acceded to the crown 


in 
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in the thirteenth year of his age, was left 
in the hands of his three uncles, the” duke 
of Anjou, the duke of Berry, and Philip 
the Hardy, firſt duke of Burgundy. Be- 
ing naturally of an eaſy and pliable diſ- 


| poſition, he ſubmitted to their control 
much longer than the regulations of the 
monarchy required ; and at length aſſumed 
the reigns of government in the year 1388, 

at the inſtigation of his brother the duke 


of Orleans. 


It was in the year 1393, that he was 


firſt ſeized with the ſymptoms of inſanity. 
He was then engaged in a military expedi- 
tion againſt a rebellious ſubject, and hap- 


pening caſually to be left almoſt alone in 
the courſe of the march, a figure dreſſed 
in white burſt from an adjacent foreſt, and 
ſeizing the bridle of his horſe, command- 
ed him to defiſt from his expedition. 
; e 
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The unfortunate monarch concluded the 
appearance to be preternatural ; and ſoon 
after falling into a tranſport of violence, 
exchimed that he was betrayed, and 
wounded ſeveral of his at tendants. He 
was reconducted to Paris, and appeared 
to recover his reaſon. But, being preſent 
at a maſquerade, and ch. dreſs com- 


poſed of refin and other combuſtible ma- 


terials, he was very dangerouſly burned 
with a torch, by the duke of Orleans ; 
and, in conſequence of the terror he ſuf- 


fered, became more * ped. than 


| ever. 


The ſcenes which follow are ſuch. as 


humanity would with to conſign to eter- 


nal oblivion, were it not that the records 3 
of paſt ages form one of the moſt. valua- 
ble ſources of inſtruction for the preſent 


and for future ages; The people of Paris, 
5 | 1 at 


not being able to perſuade themſelves that 
what had happened at the ball was the 
fruit of accident, were exaſperated againſt 
the duke of Orleans ; and the enterpriz- 
ing Burgundy, taking advantage of their 
_ diſpoſition, ſeized upon the reins of go- 
vernment. But Iſabella of Bavaria, the 
conſort of Charles, was of too ambitious a 
character to ſuffer his uſurpation, and ac- 
cordingly formed a coalition with the duke 
of Orleans, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe chang- 
ed the adminiſtration of affairs. This 
coalition ſoon degenerated into a connection 

of the moſt diſgraceful kind. Iſabella for- 
got her huſband and her king; the duke of 
Orleans, who was already married, was or | 
pretended to be enamoured with her, and 
they lived in open adultery. During theſe 

ſcenes of ſhameleſs profligacy, every per- 
ſeonal attention to the unfortunate ſovereign 
wWoa⸗s diſregarded, and in one of the paroxyſms 


( 12 ) 
of his malady he was ſuffered to remain 
five months without going to bed, without 
changing his linen, without applying any 
remedy to a wound he had made by keeping 
a piece of iron for ſome time buried in his 
fleſh, and which threatened a mortification. 


80 unnatural a ſituation of things could 
not continue. But the remedy, as too fre- 
quently happens in theſe caſes, was worſe 
than the diſeaſe. The deteſtation, which 
the names of Iſabella and her paramour uni- 
verſally excited, encouraged John the Fear- 
leſs, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip the 
Hardy, duke of Burgundy, to cauſe his 8 
political rival to be aſſaſſinated in the very 
ſtreets of Paris. To this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, he added the dangerous prece- 

dent of a public avowal and juſtification. 

His conduct upon this occaſion was the 
ſource of the famous controverſy reſpect- 
4 . Js ing 
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ing tyrannicide, whieh was at length au- 
thoritatively decided againſt the partizans 
of the duke of Burgundy in x the council 
of Conſtance. | SW 


N * Fearleſs may bis: n as one | 
of the moſt miſchievous characters in the 
annals of hiſtory. He was munificent in 

his tranfactions, affable in his manners, 
and {killed in all the arts by which popula- 
rity is moſt ſucceſsfully courted. In every 
-reverſe of fortune the bulk of the inha- | 
bitants of Paris were inviolably attached 
to him. But it was impoſſible that his 
boundleſs ambition, his unprincipled con- 
duct, and ſtill more the open murder of 
the firſt prince of the blood, ſhould not 
excite againſt him many enemies. The 
partizans of the duke of Orleans, who 
now bore the appellation of Armagnacs, . 
from the name of their preſent leader, 
| | = ns 
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* the queen at their head, maintained 
a perpetual ſtruggle againſt his aſſumed 
power. Each party by turns gat the 
wretched ſhadow of a ſovereign into their 


hands, and authoriſed their proceedings 


with his name. | His returns of | reaſon, as 
they were called, and his relapſes to ma- 
nifeſt inſanity, frequently recurred three 
or four times in the courſe of a year. In 
the firſt caſe he was a paſſive puppet in 
the hands of his keepers, and in the laſt 
they openly. uſurped the. government with- 
out being at the trouble to ſeek for ſo 
much as 2 eee to cover their odious 


38 K Gruation like * naturally led t to ahe 
N fatal extremes. The contending 


parties had laid aſide all pretence to cha- 
racter, and the action of the Duke of 
Burgundy ſeemed to authoriſe every thing 
,, that 
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that was atrocious. © Both ſides flew 'to 


arms, and the nation was ſpecdily deſo- 
lated with all the horrors of a civil war. 
The loweſt orders of the metropolis were 
enliſted into a ſort of militia, for the fake 
of committing mutual depredations. The 
- butchers adhered to the duke of Burgundy, 
and the carpenters to the count of Ar- 
magnac. The Engliſh were called in to 
decide - theſe inteſtine conteſts, and our 
. crafty Henry the Fourth ſent auxiliaries 
flirſt to the duke of Burgundy, and after - 
wards to the party of Orleans. Each 
year was productive of a peace, and in 
the next war broke out with redoubled 
1 fury. An event which took place at this 
time decided the balance. The inſolent 


treatment of the duke of Burgundy to- 


wards the dauphin Lewis, his ſon in law, 
and who had lately taken ſome ſhare in the 
government, threw. the young prince into 


6) 


the hands of hy Armagnacs, and . 
_ duke: to retire to his rer 4 


There was but one thing. wanting ho 
complete the misfortunes of a devoted 
kingdom — foreign ate and conqueſt. 

The duke of Burgundy, in his preſent 

diſgrace, once more ſolicited aſſiſtance from 

: En gland, and Henry the Fifth , who had 

ſucceeded to the crown, and was of a 

vigorous and enterpriſing diſpoſition, me- 
dittated an interpoſition, more ſerious. than 

that of his father had been. 1 landed 
upon the coaſt of France on the: four- 
| -teenth of Auguſt 141 5, and two months 
after gained the celebrated battle of Agin- 
court, one of the greateſt victories that 
ever was obtained over any nation. But 
however, conſiderable was this advantage, 
he was <bliged ſoon after by. his Wr | 


to 


to ſupport the expences of an uninter= 


| rupteft war, to return home, and to leave 
the fruits of his ſucceſs to the diſpofal 


of an uncertain hereafter, 


The n in unn inſtead of a 


induced to reconciliation, by ſo formida - 
ble an attack on their common country, 


ſeemed determined to proceed to greater | 


extremities than ever. The dauphin Lewis, 


alternately expoſed to the inſults of both 
parties, died of grief and mortification. 


The count of Armagnac, in the height of 


his power, had dared to ſeize the treaſures 


of the queen, to defray the expences of the 
war. His party now proceeded a ſtep far- 
ther, and cauſed Bois-bourdon, who was at 
this time her favoured lover, to be thrown 
into the Seine. The dauphin Charles, af- 

terwards. Charles the ViRorious, was. faid 

to be privy to this piece of vengeance, In 
. fin V 
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the mean time the queen, irritated at theſe 
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repeated attacks, entered into the party of 


the duke of Burgundy, received him to her 
bed, and agreed to place the crown upon 
his head to the excluſion of her ſon. By 
her aſſiſtance he was admitted into the city 


| of Paris, and his entrance was diſtinguiſhed 
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l by the maſſacre of the count of Armagnac, 
conſtable of France, the high chancellor, 


five biſhops, and a number of perſons of 
every ſex and age. The air was rendered 
peſtilential by the effects of theſe barba- 

rities, and the plague carried off multitudes 
of thoſe whom the ſword had ſpared. 


John the Fearleſs had now triumphed in 

what is called ſucceſsful villainy for a pe- 

riod of twelve years. In reality, he had 
been far from ſucceſsful. He was perpe- 

tually haunted by the demons of guilt and 

remorſe, In his palace he had an apartment 

| ' conſtructed 


conſtructed entirely of ſtone, and in this he 
ſhut himſelf up every night. In paſling 
from place to place, he cauſed the perſons 
of his ſuite to leave a conſiderable interval 
before and behind him, that no concealed 
aſſaſſin might approach him at unawares. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe miſerable pre- 
_ cautions, he had been more than once ex- 
poſed to the knife of the bravo. At length 
he met with the fate he merited. An in- 
terview was propoſed between him and the 
dauphin, in order to effect a compromiſe of 
the two parties. The ſcene of their meet- 
ing was upon a bridge; an equal number 
of both parties were admitted, and a barrier 
vas erected between them for their mutual 
ſafety. An indiſcreet partiſan of the dau- 
phin leaped the barrier, others followed, 

the ſuite of the duke of Burgundy were 
aſtoniſhed and put to gin, and the duke 
himſelf killed. | 8 
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In the midſt of this ſcene of turbulence 
and confuſion, Henry the Fifth once again 
landed upon the coaſt of France. A mem- 
ber of the conclave of cardinals erfeavoured 
to diſſuade him from his project. Henry 
anſwered with apparent reaſon and juſtice ; 
«© Do you not ſee that France, urged by 
« an infernal fury, knows no diſtinction of 
e ſybje& or prince, and has no power of 
« recovering her proper tranquillity ? Tran- 


1 quillity in ſuch a country, can only be the 


« fruit of conqueſt, and the gift of a victor. 
«© The kingdom demands a maſter, and I 
« am the maſter they want. It is God 
that leads me by the hand, and urges me 
* to deliver this people from their own 
«© madneſs, and reſtore them to tranquillity 
« and happineſs, by placing on their throne 
« their lawful ſovereign, the deſcendant of 
0 * Edward the Third. 


The 


„ 1 

The miſeries occaſioned by Henry i in the 
purſuit of this object were extreme. In the 
battle of Agincaurt, he was obliged on: a 
ſudden alarm to direct a general maſſacre of 
his priſoners. At the fiege of Rouen, 
tvrentyuhouſand perſons were turned out of 
the walls; and ſuffered to periſh with. cold 
and famine between the foot of thoſe walls 
and the camp of the Engliſh. The inva- 
fion was at length attended with complete 
| ſucceſs. The Engliſh monarch was ad- 
| mitted into the city of Paris. Iſabella, 
unrelenting in her hatred to her ſon, de- 
cared herſelf in his favour. The duke 
of ' Burgundy retained the popular affections 
even in the tomb ; and the dauphin, who 
was probably innocent of his murder, be- 
came the victim of their vengeance. He 
was proſcribed by the higheſt authorities 
in the kingdom, and declared incapable of 
the ſucceſſion ; and upon the death of his 
C 3 father, 
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father, which ſpeedily followed, Henry the 
Sixth, yet in his cradle, was proclaimed 
king of France. Charles the Victorious 
had not completely recovered his domi 
nions till the year 14543 and thus the ca- 
lamities of more than half a century re- 
ſulted from the alienation of mind of his 


unfortunate predeceſſor “ 


The latter half of the reign of our Henry 
the Sixth was not leſs miſerable; but, as 
the events that diſtinguiſh it are better 
known to the generality of my countrymen, 
I ſhall dwell upon them with leſs minute- 
neſs. The malady of this monarch firſt 
appeared by indubitable ſymptoms, in the 
year 14 54, but the partial imbecility that 

* Hiſtoire de France par Velly, Villaret, and Gar- 
nier, tom. 11, 12, 13, 14. Hiſtoire de la Querelle 
de Philippe de Valois et d' Edouard III. par M. Gail. 


lard. Henault, Abrege Chronologique. Obſervations 
ſur l' Hiſtoire de France par Vabbe de Mably. : 
had 


E 
had preceded it had long rendered his court 
a ſcene of faction and diſorder. The firſt 
miniſter was violently ſuſpected of having 
been the murderer of the king's uncle; 
and, when Henry was no longer capable of 
maintaining the appearance of royalty, the 
expedient to which his family was driven 
was no other, than that of calling to the 
regency the duke of York, who claimed a 
prior right to the crown to that of the 
houſe of Lancaſter who ſat upon the throne. 
Here again, as in France, the reſource was 
brought into play of cauſing the monarch 
ina few months to be declared once more 
capable of performing the royal functions. 
The duke of York refuſed: to ſubmit to the 
deciſion, and the conſequence was a battle, 
in which the unfortunate king was made 
_ priſoner. In the beginning of the conteſt 


the rights of the prince of Wales were re- 
ſpected, and it was expreſſly declared that 
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the regency ſhould devolve upon him as 
ſoon as he became major. But civil 
contention at length opened the way to the 
moſt odious extremities; and the ſon of 
Henry, a prince of the moſt amiable man- 
ners and the moſt promiſing hopes, was at 
length declared by parliament incapable of 
the ſucceſſion. It is perhaps unavoidable 
in ſuch caſes as theſe that a conſiderable in- 
fluence ſhould not devolve upon the royal 
conſort. In France, as we have ſeen, Iſa- 
bella of Bavaria was the ſtain of her ſex, 
and the blot of human nature. After hav- | 
ing diſhonoured the bed of her huſband, ſhe 
contracted an unnatural antipathy to her 
ſon, and ſtrained every nerve to transfer his 
rightful inheritance to a foreigner. In 
England Margaret of Anjou was a pattern 
af heroiſm and maternal attachment. The 
claim of Edward, prince of Wales, main- 
tained by her intrepidity, was the ſubject 
| „ 
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of ion; battles, and expired only with his 
| life. At length more ſucceſsful pretenſions 
| placed on the throne the profligate, the 
hard- hearted and un generous Edward of 

Vork, and the bloody tyrant king Richard 
the Third. The memorable conteſt of Lan- 
caſter and Vork terminated in the battle of 
Boſworth Field, after a 8 of more 
Me 2 bio 153: wb 


The ts of the weak — 
ment of Henry the Sixth were melancholy 
in the extreme. The whole race of the 
Engliſh nobility were deſtroyed in the field, 
or on the ſcaffold. Out country had be- 
gun to advance in civilization and literature, 
but ignorance and barbarity returned with 
gigantic ſtrides. The hiſtorian, who ſearches 
for the materials of his narrative, finds 
them fail him at once, and he thinks him- 
2 back upon the period of the 
Daniſh 
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Daniſh invaſions and the Norman con- 
queſt. Liberty had begun to be digeſted 
into a kind of ſyſtem, and a ſketch of go- 
vernment was formed under the firſt princes 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, not unworthy of 
that glorious conſtitution, which has fince 
become the aſtoniſhment and envy of the 
world. But the confuſion of the civil wars 
ſeemed to put an end to the proſpect, and 
prepared the way for the grinding tyranny of 
Henry the Seventh, and the barbarous ca- 
prices of his-infamous ſon. 


Every competent judge of hiſtory will 
acknowledge, that the features of theſe 
two memorable periods in the annals of 
France and England, are not exaggerated in 
the ſketch I have delineated. I am not 
therefore to be blamed, if they ſhould ap- 
pear to you, as they do to me, the moſt ca- 
lamitous periods that can be found upon re- 

= cord 
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cord in the hiſtory of any age or any coun- 
try. It is not my object to excite terror 
but reflection. I ſhould defeat my purpoſe, 
if I infuſed deſpair into boſoms, which 1 
am anxious to find the ſeats of firmneſs and 
manly courage. But it is weak and puſil- 
lanimous to ſhut our eyes upon our real 
fituation. If we would act wiſely, and 
prove faithful to ourſelves and our coun- 
try, it becomes us to enquire, what other 
nations have fuffered in a ſituation fimilar 
to our own, what reaſon. we have to appre- 
head from like cauſes a correſponding event, 
and what remedies there are, which may, 
with the greateſt probability of ſucceſs, be 
applied to counteract. that event. | 
With regard to the reſemblance» between 
the preſent ſituation of our country, and the 
inſtances I have adduced, I wiſh to ſay as 
little as poſſible. There is not an indivi- 
Fe; - <= _ 
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dual in the iſland of Great Britain, who 
more ardently deſires the complete reſtora- 
tion of the health of the ſovereign, and that 
for this obvious reaſon, becauſe there is not 
an individual in the iſland of Great Britain 
who is more perfectly aware of the miſ- 
chiefs that will reſult/ from a partial reſtora- 
tion. But my wiſhes, however ardent, 
have not the power of ſhutting my eyes on 
the light of evidence. The age, at which 
the king has been ſeized with this alarm- 
ing malady, is extremely unfavourable. 
Great pains have been taken to arrive at the | 
folution of this intereſting enquiry, Whether 
any confiderable number of perſons attack- 
ed with the diſtemper in queſtion at the age 
of fifty years, have been reſtored to reaſon ? 
and the reſult of the reſearches that have 
been made, has not been in uniſon with the 
wiſhes and prayers of an anxious nation, 
If a farther queſtion had been propoſed, 

and 


of the moſt innocent intentions; but of an 
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and it had been aſked, How many perſons, 
arrived at an age of ſuch maturity, and 
| who have had periods of convaleſcence and 
recovery, have ever riſen entirely ſu perior 
to the diſtemper ? the anſwer would cer- 
tainly not have been more favourable. 


I am ready to acknowledge, that a ma- 
lady of the nature of that we are conſi- 
dering, 1s leſs alarming in the ſovereign of 
a great country now, than it was in the 
fifteenth century. | Formerly it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that a king ſhould have 
a conſiderable ſhare of | perſonal firmneſs 
and energy, that he ſhould even be diſtin- 
guiſhed for courage and intrepidity, in or- 
der by theſe qualities to keep under re- 
ſtraint the haughty, turbulent, and over- 
grown barons. Princes in the darker ages, 


eaſy and inactive diſpoſition, frequently loſt 
| their 


(3) 
their thrones amidſt the perpetual tumults 
of civil diſcord. The ſituation of Europe 
is now happily altered. Whatever be the 
character and talents of a monarch, if he 
do not violently ſeek to overturn the con- 
ſtitution, he may graſp the ſceptre with 
ſecurity ; and it will frequently happen, that 
the country will enjoy a high and enviable 
degree of proſperity under his auſpices, 


The great requiſite of national welfare 
is a certain degree of ſtability and unifor- 
mity in the public adminiſtration. In the 
numerous changes which marked the com- 
mencement of the preſent reign, are to be 
diſcovered the cauſes of the loſs of Ame- 
rica. The facility of the king of France 
in changing his councils at the recurrence 
of every petty obſtacle to the plan that had 
been laid down, has at length prepared the 
way for a great national couvulſion. But 

the 
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the evils that reſult from ſuch a defect are 
increaſed a thouſand fold, when the cauſes 
of ſuch variations are of an equivocal kind ; 
when, as in the inſtance. of Charles the 
Sixth, it appears that every ſet of men, 
who in turn have acceſs to the royal ear, 
are able to direct him at their pleaſure ; 
when the ſhades of capacity and imbecility 
are ſo nicely blended, that perhaps the moiſt 
accurate eye can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh them, 
and the unſcrupulous ambition of party can 
eaſily twiſt them to every nefarious pur- 
poſe ; when party, which in its natural 
Nate is ſalutary and nutritive to liberty, is 
driven to every odious extreme by the 
ſtruggle of contending ſovereignties. At 
done time the adminiſtration will be confer- 
red by the legiſlature, and at another re- 


claimed in a manner, oblique, irreſponſible, 
and that ſhuns the light. The powers of 
government will be veſted in the hands of 


One 


tural conteſt, and 


EMS 
one Tet of men, but they will hold them 
by a precarious tenure, incapable of confer- 
ring eſſential benefits on their country, be- | 
cauſe incapable of foreſeeing that the next 
hour may not reduce them to a private 
ſation. In a few months, perhaps in i 
few weeks, they will be replaced by men 
of diſſimilar ſentiments, men introduced 
into power by an oppoſite principle, who 
| Have no intereſt in blending and melting 
the meaſures of their predeceſſors into their 
own, but who will be heated by the unna- 
will place their glory 
in deſtropſtiy all that was underſtood and 
eſtabliſhed and practiſed in a former period. 
The man muſt have a So cnt 
a ſteady hand, who can hold unſhaken 
the perſpe dive wy which he is to deve- 
lop the particulars of ſuch a proſpect. 1 
"on touched the ſubject with a ſoftened 
' Bas =. pencil 
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pencil. I have not conjured up the demon 
of civil bloodſhed. I have not calmneſs 
and philoſophy enough, to trace the field 
of battle; to examine the mangled carcaſes 


of the dead, and count the groans of the 
dying; to enquire how many victims of de- 


erepid age, and of the defenceleſs ſex are 
factificed to the unrelenting fury of the 
ſwor.; to follow to the ſcaffold: the heroes 
whom battlehas ſpared, and to behold learn- 
ing, and wit, and genius, and virtue, and 
honour, condemned by civil rage under the 
maſlc of juſtice, and mangled” by the ex- 
ecutioner. I leave the finiſhing the picture 


to colder heads than mine, and turn from 


theſe melancholy apprehenſions to the more 
pleaſing taſk of ſtating to you the better 


hopes I entertain, and enquiring after the 
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timely remedies I defire to ſee applied. 
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amount, it is in my opinion beyond all 


A 384 / ) 
I have ſome confidence in the high is 


gree of civilization, and in the humane 
ſentiments that are diffuſed among the peo- 


ple of this country; but to whatever they 


queſtion, that circumſtances may be ſo 
unfayourable, as to ſuperſede the beſt diſ- 
poſitions: that can be ſuppoſed prevalent in 
a nation at large, and to involve them in 
the moſt unjuſtifiable meaſures, and the moſt 
deplorable barbarity. I have ſome copfi- 
dence. in the, honourable and liberal ſenti- 


ments of the miniſterial and parliamentary 


leaders among us; but it is of the very 
eſſence oh Politics to ine m iy 


The a ee of. 8 50M nod 
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of. the eee, age, in e a fon to 
acknowledge the ſanity of the intellects of 
1 „„ ca 


#7 
his fathier ; and I may be allowed to extend | 
i little mote generally ſo falutary a precau- 


tion. It tuſt cettainly be admitted, chat 
the charms of power are of à mot faſci- 


nating nattre, and that men have been led 
by motives of ambition to perpettats that, 
againſt which their ſenfe of — theix 
innocence and theit virtue, 
; 2 bene 1 ſeourity. 
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1 og U m my fellow an tie 1 
have undertaken, is of the humbleſt na- 


ture, and upon which vanity herſelf could 


not found any very arrogant pretenſions. 
kt is che ftatement of facts, not the de- 


dition” of concluſions. All that T in- 
tended to do, and all that 1 ſhall be able 
completely” to perform, is to deferibe” the 
danger, and to lkave to greater abilities, 
and to 4 longer experience (Oh, that that 


c * may not be bought at a price 
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| inadequate to the performance, I will not 
withdraw from the engagement. But 1 


| 
| » 
| 
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at which. even knowledge itſelf is too dear!) 


to provide a ſufficient antidote, I have 


promiſed, indeed, to point out to you ſuch 


remedies as ſhall ſuggeſt, chemſelves againſt 
r of aur ſituation; and, however 


3 


feel the powers of my mind ſhrink before 


the magnitude of the object. _ There is a 


delicacy, a novelty, a complication in the 


: preſent buſineſs, that ſets at defiance all the 
PRPH iples of politics that have hitherto been 


vered. e ” $17 F . 
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[ 1 ſhall be able to 1 1 mot beg u 


| to ſate:/a, few of thoſe firſt e les, 
mr form the hinge of all that is 


ble in politics, and all that a in 
morality... L-afliume- it then as an axiom, 
that. © vernment, in the nee, ſenſe 


of 
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of the word, was inſtituted for the benefit 
of the people in general, and not for the 
emolument of a few individuals. In com- 
pariſon with the magnitude of this object, 
the immunities of nobles, and the preroga- 
tives of princes, ſink into nothing. A 
nobleman of great political weight and 
authority, lately aſſerted, in the moſt dig- 
nified aſſembly in this kingdom, that 
«the people were poſſeſſed of moſt effential 
rights, but that kings and princes had 
«© no rights whatever.” I do not quote 
this ſentiment for its novelty, for nothing 
can be more trite and obvious in a free 
country; but I am glad that ſuch a ſen- 
ſion in the diſcuſſion of this ſubject. 1 
would have it recorded in the hearts of 
the people of England, and inceſſantly ap- 
plied to the preſent painful ſituation of our 
W I would have the argument placed 
2 x: upon 


| (e 38 » ; 
upon its proper baſis, and the ſentiment 
univerſally felt, that, if ever an attention to 
the gratification of an individual ſhould be 
brought into competition with the welfare 
of the whole, and the exiſtence of the com- 
munity, the former might he — in 

in ee ag « hgh than a 
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« « ceſfion itſelf introduced into our mo- 
„ narchy? | It was, ſaid the fame noble- 
bleman, and he confirmed his opinion by 
| the reſpectable authority of judge Foſter, 
. as a political expedient, calculated for 
the good of the community, and ta 
prevent the miſchiefs that might acczug 
6. to the general welfare, from an elective 
competition for an object of ſo great 
-£: magnitude. In purſuance oi — 
l. in e eee — t — 
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and called to the tlirone a prince, Who 
cold Have no pretenſions, but what he 
derived from the free fuffrage of the nation. 
% What is the baſis of the prerogatives, 
e vyhich our conſtitution veſts in the ſove- 
c reigh?” They ate not granted as a boon” 
for the gratification of the monarch; but as 

a ttuſt for the benefit of the whole. They 
are extenſive, becanfe our anceſtors were of 
opinion that the public good required that 
they ſhould be extenſive ; and they are 
limited, becauſe it would be a foleriſm and 
an outrage: to common ſenſe, to ſuffer the 
firſt mag ite to poſſeſs one atom of au- 
thorky, che power of exerciſing which may 
not at 1 times be n 1 1 good of 


— 


i rin from theſe principles; that the 
intereſts of the prince upon the throne can 
| 1 no caſe be entitled to diſtin confidera- 
N D4 tion. 
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tion. As they reſpect his public W 
they cannot be ſeparated from the intereſts 


of the people; and in any other view he 


is a private individual, whoſe pleaſures it 
would be high treaſon againſt the rights of 


* „ 


mankind to bring into competition with 


the welfare of millions. He is merely the 


inſtrument, the firſt ſervant of the publio; 


the abſolute creature of their neceſſities, 
and who, in every. juſt and rational ſtir u. ER 
tion, n to exiſt when * 6 no bu 
be uſeful. + ti elt 
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| Conliderin * andes in uncle. dan 
duate — to, the evils chat impend over, 
us? It is in the breaſt of the fovercign 
alone; it conſiſts in his RESIGNATION. 
And, when. I ſay this, I do not mean to 
doubt of the right of the people to depoſs 
their firſt magiſtrate, Iam ſenſible of their. 
2 TIN © | | 5 right 
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right to depoſe him, without waiting for 
any action, upon account of which they 
might think themſelves bound to proceed 
criminally againſt him, —of their right to 
dn him, from the mere nen of 
wy it,/b aſs Jam well ce in 
this caſe the remedy would be worſe than 


community at large, which it would not 


be expedient, except in emergencies. of the 
moſt perilous nature, emergencies that 
ſuperſeded all the rules of eſtabliſhed pru- 


dence, ever to call into exerciſe. There I 


are principles, the t. too frequent 
which, though the principles then 
are immutable, would carry us at once to 


the infant ſtate of ſociety, and leave all 


the work of civilization to be done over 
agan 8 £43 - 382, 362 11:97 * 10. 16 100 U 
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What a picture of true magnanimity and 
virtue does the remedy I have ſuggeſted 
tification, becauſe they were tired of the 
_ empty pomp ef grandeur, 
ending fatigue of -public buſineſs, of the 
fruitleſs dreams of ambition, and the bar- 
ren ne. that reſults from-the mere 
thut they might devote the dregs of an in- 
ſ pid exiſtence to God in the unprofitable 
ſolitude of a cloiſters | Kings have been 
found, who have terminated their authority 
and. their lives together, by generot 0 7 de- 
perity. hin chene would be'a ealmneſs of 


deliberation in the action of a monareli 5 


that * retire, becauſe the hand of 
10111 ry = = omnipotence 
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emnipotence had unfitted him for his high 
ſituation, becauſe he forelaw the calamities 
that might reſult to the public from his 
perſeverin g in it, becauſe he felt the impro- 
priety of his retaining poſſeſſion of a great 
ſtake which a moment might induce him, 
without 2 fault of his will, to r 
3 peculiar luſtre. It muſt wg ef- 


bility of a long period of privacy and ob- 


ſecurity, and calmly to decide in its favour, 


when, power and riches and ſplendour 


awaited. a contrary determination. And yet 


may I not add chat it ſeems difficult to 


adopt a contrary conduct? . I have re- 


ceived all from the choice of my people. 
I] owe all my efforts, and all the energies 
2 of my frame, as a juſt return for the 
< truſt they have repoſed in me. I would 


i wre facrificed my own. cake and gratifi= | 


1 1 


ned | e cation 


fort of heroic reſolution to face the proba. - 
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« cation through 4 ſeries of years to their 
* benefit.” If then that benefit requires 
« my reſignation, can I heſitate? I ſhall 
at leaſt carry with me into my retreat, 
4 the nobleſt of all conſolations, the con- 
ſeiouſneſs that J have poſtponed tnyfelf | 
to my people; that, being by provi- 
0 * dence. intruſted will a crown, 1 per- 
d the higheſt office of a re 
« in preferring the falvation of my coun 
PRO n — ene ** 
Niers 5 ume: n 201 
But 1 quit the diſeuſfion of a an 
which, at aft in the eye of a political ſpe- 
culatiſt, muſt appear improbable and viſion- 
ee ws it ouk e 
Ta a my ne ber g 
eauſe it is calculated beyond any thing thay 
eb lch be deviſed; to ſet full before us the 
. nature of our public 


R ; | fituation, 
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ſituation; But having mentioned that, 
which, a6 1 have already ſaid, is the only 
perfectly adequate remedy, 1 muſt now tate 
to you. ſome of thoſe palliatives, which. in- 
deed are far from being ſufficient to ſecure 
us againſt the dreadful, evils, that my anxiety 

for the. future conjures up to my imagina- 
tion of thoſe palliatives which J earneſtly 
hope may be ſu perſeded by, the precautions | 
of more experienced ſtateſmen, but-which- 
are among the. beſt that Joann themſelves 
to my e eee 


e eee n, 45 234. 

3 am not « diſpoſed to place an 1 
confidence i in any ſet of political men z; but, 
when, ; conſider the high, favour. i in Which 
che preſent miniſters have been held, by.a 
majority of their countrymen, : 1. cannot 
help preſuming, that, if not from; a;difin= 
tereſted regard for the people of England, 


if. not from the wahre al their her 
| Fab f 81 5 | | 2 nour 
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nour as men, and the character they muſt 
hold with the lateſt poſterity, at leaſt for 
the fake of gratitude to the nation that has 
honoured them with an implicit confidence, 
they will adopt no precipitate meaſure for 
the premature reſtoration of the royal autho- 
rity. From the nature of the caſe, it is 
not improbable that the deliberation will 
be thrown excluſively into their hands. | 
Few of thoſe public characters, who con- 
ceive that their purſuits and their talents 
fit them to direct the affairs of govern- 
ment, will be hardy enough to utter inde- 
Kate perſonal truths, which from their na- 
ture muſt wound in-the tendereſt point the 
| private feelin gs of the monarch. The 
country gentlemen indeed are not Tikely to 
be warped by the conſiderations of office 
and emolument ; ; but the man whoſe ac- 
N quaintance with the ſcience of politics i is net 


>, F*> D 


extremely ſo perficial, will not want to be 


told, | 


5 9 ) 
| told, that this orte is m 
they are continually: attracted by a frothy 
_ plauſibility,” and deterred by the unpre- 
cedented flights of a true political genius; ; 


and that in the moſt important affairs their 


attention is frequently fixed upon motives 
of precedency, and rank, and decorum, 
and gratitude, when the ſubject required 


that nothing ſhould be liſtened to but _ 


ments of immutable and Serlafting im 
gone Re” it "NIN it is wh 


this form "be freely diſcuſſed,” which" are 


too tender and too ſacred for the argument 


of a publio aſſembly. If then few per- 
ſons would be found, who, by an ill-placed eck 


timidity, would not be deterted from com- 
mitting ſcruples like theſe to the preſe, who 


ſhalt expect that the falutary argument Me 
e N ER g 


But 


ot penetration; that 
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| But if public men ſhould at this fitve 
| pre: ſilent in their animadyerſions upon 
he conduct of miniſters, I would not have 
it imagined that they will be unobſervant 
of their proceedings. I will even ſuppoſe, 
that caution,and jealouſy will now be laid 
aſide, that a certain ebricty and madneſs 
will ſeize the minds of the nation, amidſt 
the ſincere co gratulations of ' all men upon 
his majeſtys recovery. Even in that caſe 
che deluſion will not always laſt, the day 
of account will ultimately come, 'and the 
: retribution will only be the mote ſevere the 
longer: © is ad. Ext | 


op 8 a haſty EY N dg © conduct 5 
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in à matter that eſſentially includes © much 
of deliberation and doubt, and heſitation 
and diffidence. Can it then be ſuppoſed, 
that men, who have ſo long worn the 
garb of principle and decency, can recon- 

cile themſelves to the throwing off, with- 
out any previous gradation, every veil of 
plauſibility, and boldly launching into a 

line of diſhonour and profligacy, which 
muſt immediately detect them to all diſ- 

cernin g men, and ultimately poſe them 
to the contempt and ſcorn of eee 
1 5 * . 
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The 8 * madnei a | 
are the moſt difficult to be ed almoſt 
any thing that can fall under the a- 
amination of the human mind. We fre- 
quently aſſociate mm a man for . 
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a the, bulncls of, a teſlamentary 
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out any previous preparation he bur ſts 
n us with the moſt incomprehenſible 


von, to ſettle from the maiden 
tnt di! whether. the faculties 


his property? It is a trite obſervation, 
that a man en be diſordered upon a par- 


E _ a des 
dach a characder js exhibited by Dr. Johnſon 
Aab end wen of - dhe * 
n the 
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ed 
Ferrers, though deliberately tried before 
the greateſt court of juſtice in the world, 
is it not to this day the opinion of num- 
bers, that a man of rank was condemned 
to the moſt ignominious puniſhment for 
an action perpetrated when he was incapa- 
ble of moral agency? Is it not almoſt 
the: univerſal s opinion that lord George ; 
Gordon is a maniac? And yet under this 
general prepoſſeſſion, was he not a few 
years ſince tried for his life; and is he 
not no ſuffering under one of the ſevereſt 
ſentences that was ever awarded in a ci-' 
vilized country? Let it be remembered, 
weighty intereſt operating upon the minds 
of a number of men; and ſtimulating them 
to ale r to alcettain the” lady. 


2 never laboured under * — 
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and e fym ptoms of lunacy, 
and that it has on that account been the 
more difficult to eſtabliſh a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption or a cogent body of Manne in 
proof of the A e HE 0 


a. 9 


Taking into our minds At ack: 
ſiderations, it ſeems abſolutely | ls 
that a long quarantine 'or courſe of proba- 
tion ſhould be performed in any caſe of a 


ſimilar nature that ſhould be deeply inte- 
reſting to the national welfare. It is not 
a few days, or a few weeks, that ſhould be 
| deemed ſufficient to fatisfy a whole people, 
who have every claim to the moſt. ſeru- 
pulous ſolution of © their doubts. The 
; monarch, as ſoon as it ſhould be thought 
; Proper to prepare the way for making the 
date of his health a ſubject of national 

Aide eration, . Chould - be ſedulouſſy ex- 
8 * hibited 


E ö 
Hibited to the curioſity of his people. His 
levees ſhould be renewed ; he ſhould fre- 
quently reſort to the uſual places of public 
| amuſement, long before his period of con- 
valeſcence ſhould be conſidered as cloſin g. 
or he ſhould think of reſuming the reins 
of government. Such an event ſhould not | 
take place, till it was loudly called for, not 
by a giddy and unthinking multitude, but 
by the voice of all that was, wiſe and diſ- 
cerning, and reſ ſpeable amon 8 us. In 
the mean time his phyſicians ſhould. un- 
dergo an examination more accurate than 
any that has preceded, | and ſuch as the 
anxious ſcrutiny of fo momentous an in- 
tereſt muſt unavoidably diftate. F. rom this 
P proviſo it follows, that nothing Thould w upon 
any account be ultimately decided but in 
parliament, and that the ſingle fiep which 
mi night prove neceffary previouſly to that 
E 3 | deciſion, 
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deciſion, ſhould be the act of an open, 
full and n Privy council.” 


An idea bas * amon ng ** 1 
rumours of the day, which for that reaſon 
I ſhall mention, though upon no other ac- 
count is it entitled to the ſmalleſt notice. 
It is, that the firſt act of the ſovereign 
will be to appoint a tem porary regency, 
intended to continue till the com plete re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health. It may be 
remembered for the conſolation of the true 
friends to their country, that this idea was 
ſtarted as a matter of doubt by Mr 
Sheridan in the late debates upon the re- 
geney bill, and unequivocally contra- 
dicted by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
de maſter of the rolls, and the attorney- 
general. By theſe authorities it was ex- 
my afrened, f that the 0 had in no 
caſe 


"7 A 
* &® 


\ 
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caſe the power to delegate: his authority 
while he remained within the realm. | Are 


we then to ſuppoſe, that he will be adviſed 


poſe. of colouring the exerciſe of ſo un- 
_ juſtifiable an authority? Or is patliament 


to bring in a bill, declaring, that, „ In 


ing in a capacity to exerciſe the ordinary 
functions of the executive government, 
40 To e, eee ee to — 


« tion tliat can poſſibly be veſted 
hands of an individual? Or, laſtly, 


| hall we imagine, khat the king will 


ſend a meſſage to the parlia ment, and that 

the intended regency will thus be the joint 
act of an incapable ſovereign and a ſenſtleſs 
parliament: r e eng 
7 D088 gw: 241 16d3 ae 
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vereign, that which is pre-e 


FL. 
The delegating into the hands of others 
the royal authority, is, of all the functions 
aſcribed by our conſtitution to the ſo- 
minent and pa- 


ramount. It is ſo becauſe it is the extract 


and ſublimate of all the reſt. Whatever 


there is that is great, momentous and com- 
prehenſive in the reſt, is here concentred 
and united. Were we to adopt t thay pro- | 
ceeding, we ' ſhould fall at once withon 
temptation, and with our eyes open, into 
che worſt and moſt ruinous of the mea 

ſures of Charles the Sixth. What, when 
the ſovereign is ſaid to be recovered, is his 
firſt meaſure to conſiſt in drawing a veil 
between himſelf | and-his people, in "_ | 
ing from their examination, and demand- 

ing from them a blind and implicit faith, 
1 Wh _ —_— of n thas Popery 
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1 
Till the king is completely recovered, 
and in all reſpects capable of reſuming the 
reins of government, he has, 1 the eyes 
of ſound policy and cor mon ſenſe, not 


even exiſtence. He is incapable _ wb 


1 in a public and cot 


manner, the moſt inſignificant of his wiſhes; 


and, if we attend to his wiſhes conveyed in 
any: other way upon any important topic, 


we barter all that is valuable to man for a 
motive fit only to influence a nurſe 0 


dotard. To the laſt moment 


of ſuch a ſituation, a free ——— feel 


what it is that 1 to 2 act 
mm 0s lo. lately vindicat 
of providing for the nece 


try; and will ſay n to every one that 
to diſturb the majeſty of their 
proceeings We are ſuperintending the 


ſhall, with 


« Welfare 
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* welfare and the peace of millions, and 
C can pay no attention to the ſuppoſed feel- 
«ings of an individual, which, if they 


—— 
« ject, would be * 9 dif- 
cc e 22 «4488 “In; 


* 2 A... * 7 
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2 * yy 8 in eee 
_ I am __— to confide in . the 


an is men not . vohan« 
tary on my part. It is the only refuge I | 


have in 1 ents 'of the moſt ſ dreadful 
gar edit as an additional misfortune in the 
period, that in the four 


months that RY * of the nega 


liberal and. Swat dee for wry 
e convaleſcence and relapſe, 
ſo 


35 CF; | 
ſo peculiarly incident to the malady in queſ- 
tion. But doubtleſs the firſt meaſure now 
to be adopted, a meaſure; ten fold more 
important than the variable queſtion of a 
regency and reſtrictions, ought to relate to 
| this buſineſs. It will perhaps be an advan- 
tage, if, in conſequence of the new. com- 
plexion of the affair, miniſters ſhould think 
fit to ſuſpend the progreſs of the regency 
bill. Whatever may be deemed to be the 
merits of that bill in other reſpects, the 
proviſionsait ſuggeſts on this head are * 
tremely ſuperficial and inadequate. The 
view of the ſubject that now forces itſelf 
upon us ſhould teach us ne anxiety and 
caution. The convaleſcences, which be- 
fore exiſted only in idea, and reſpecting 
which we muſt have been uncertain whether 
played themſelves, For a caſe that is now 
| 4 in 


„ ö 
in exiſtence, and may again recur in the 
courſe of 'a'few uncertain months, we can- 
not provide with to o"enlightetied” a vigi- 
lance, ns Kir - 5 121 FR: 1 ; $2.6 act 
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teteld now into the conſideration of the 

heads of which ſuch a ſyſtem ought” to be 
comp poſed. But I have done no gh. The "7 
ſeeds 0 Ae a oy we contained i in * 4 
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_ ODfect tne! | | 
true principles of ee | 11 others, 
pA the conclufions from thoſe 
i „and to point out the channel 
zneral activity ſhould flow, 
than to ſound the depths of the channel, 
and meaſure the courſe of the ſtream. - It 
tter to — — men 
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their force in this momentous buſineſs, than 
to attempt to foreſtall that eſtabliſhed pro- 
greſs of the human mind, without which 


true excellence was never attained. 
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